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. . WORLD TEMPERANCE SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER 27 


‘World Temperance Sunday, October 27, offers to the alert 
pastor, Sunday school superintendent and youth leader an op- 
portunity to focus attention on one of the most serious social prob- 
lems of our time. The use of alcoholic beverages of all kinds has 
increased alarmingly in recent years. Conditions are now infinitely 
worse than in pre-prohibition days and the general public is 
beginning to realize that prohibition was not the “failure” that 
its enemies claimed. With the flood of liquor now being pro- 
duced (177,972,778 million gallons of distilled spirits withdrawn 
for sale last year and more than two billion gallons of beer) the 
church must awake to the danger and begin an aggressive cam- 
paign against the drink evil. 

World Temperance Sunday is a good place to begin. The fol- 
lowing suggestions will be helpful. 

1. Begin with the Bible. Seek out some of the great passages 
dealing with the evils of drink (Lev. 10:8-11; Proverbs 20:1; 23: 
28-35 Isaiah 28:1-13; Habbakuk 2:15-17; Luke 21:34; Romans 13: 
13-14; Galatians 5:16-21; Ephesians 5:18-21.) 

2. Teach the facts about alcohol in your church school and 
in your young people’s groups. (See below for suggested sources.) 

_ 3. Preach against drinking. The International Convention at 
Columbus, Ohio (August 6-11, 1946) declared: “In the face of the 
personal and social demoralization caused by liquor Christians 
should sternly discipline themselves to avoid any appearance of 
condoning or sharing in this evil. Christians who use alcoholic 
beverages not only help to put the stamp of social approval on 
_ it in the home and in the community but also help to perpetuate an 
industry that spells disaster for an increasing number of people.” 
__ 4. Make use of helps. The following will be found inform- 
ative. 

Alcoholism Is a Sickness, 10c* 
- A Primer On Alcohol, 10c* 


Lay Supplements, Quarterly Journal of Alcohol Studies, 
10c each, full set of 14 for $1. Journal of Alcohol Studies, 4 Hill- 
house Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 

The Problem of Alcohol 
The Nature of Alcoholic Beverages and the Extent of 
Their Use : 
- Alcohol and Industrial Efficiency 
Facts on Delirium Tremens 
Alcohol, Heredity, and Germ Damage 
Alcohol and Length of Life 
What Happens to Alcohol in the Body | 
Alcoholic Beverages as a Food and Their Relation to 
Nutrition : 
Facts on Cirrhosis of the Liver 
- The Drinker and the Drunkard | 
How Alcoholic Beverages Affect Psychological Be- 
havior ; 
The Rehabilitation of Inebriates 
How Alcoholic Beverages Affect the Body 
~~ Government and the Alcohol Problem 

Alcohol, Science and Society, lectures of the Yale 
School of Alcohol Studies, $2.50.* 

. Abridged Lectures, Yale School of Alcohol Studies, 50c* 
What Do You Know About Alcohol? by Carskadon, 5c* 
*Items starred obtainable from The United Christian Mission- 

ary Society. 
5, Where to Get Help. 
Department of Social Welfare, 222 South Downey Avenue, 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 
American Business Men’s Research Foundation, Suite 534, 53 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
(Continued on page 4) 
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THE CHURCHES AND WORLD ORDER 
Walter W. Sikes 


As this is being written the consternation in high places pre- 
cipitated by the speech of Secretary Wallace in Madison Square 
Garden continues to grow. What the final issue of this matter will 
be is not safe to predict. But some observations can be made with 
assurance. 

First, there is an important difference of opinion regarding 
foreign policy (that is, the policy toward Russia on the one hand 
and Britain on the other) in the Administration. The “Get Tough 
With Russia” policy has been the increasingly clear position since 
shortly after the “vacation” of Mr. Churchill in the United States. 
It has been accentuated on the one hand by powerful economic 
interests at home and abroad that fear the influence of socialism 
in general and particularly of the Soviet Union. On the other 
hand, it has been provoked by the bad manners of the Russian 
leaders and their own “tough” line. How much of this attitude of 
Russia’s is due to the overwhelming economic and military power 
of the United States was in part indicated when one of the rea- 
sons given for the indefinite postponement of the third Bikini test 
of the atomic bomb was the deterioration of international rela- 
tions since these tests were announced, 

Second, there has been a sharp revision of Administration 
policy since the death of Mr. Roosevelt. Elliott Roosevelt is 
doubtless correct when he observes in his forthcoming book, 
“As He Saw It,” now being published in part in Look, that his 
father foresaw that the peace of the postwar world would be 
threatened by a contest between Russia and Britain, and that he 
conceived the proper role of America to be that of conciliator. He 
is further factually correct in observing that the Truman adminis- 
tration has rejected this role for one of wholehearted support of 
Britain against Russia. 

Third, the present struggle is a contest of power for control of 
Central Europe, with a similar secondary contest for control of 
the Near East, and a tertiary one for control of Korea, Manchuria 
and North China. Russia has made it unmistakeably clear that 
she intends to have a zone of states surrounding her on these 
three sides which owe to her their allegiance rather than to Bri- 
tain or the United States. This is not a strategy invented by Rus- 
sia. It has been practiced and is being practiced now by both 
partners of the Anglo-American entente as well as by the Soviet 
Union. It is not at all impossible that the wooing of the new Ger- 
many earlier by Russia and now by Britain and her supporters, 
so strikingly evidenced in Byrne’s recent speech on the unification 
and liberation of the Germans, and the rapidly growing Moslem 
powers will release afresh the evil genii of military aggression— 
a procedure which precipitated World War II. 

Finally, we must notice that Wallace was hissed and booed 
by the Communists and their fellow travelers when he presumed 
to criticize certain of Russia’s present policies. Whether his criti- 
cisms are valid or not, his explanation of their rejection of some 
of them is significant. It was due, he asserted, to the fact that he 
was trying to enunciate an “American line” as distinct from either 
a “Communist line” or a “British line.” This intention is to be 
heartily applauded. For it is certain that the Communist Party 
U. S. A. intends to subjugate to its interests every liberal move- 
ment and group into which it can worm its devious way. It is 
equally clear that British interests, official and quasi-official, in- 
tend to use American power and prestige to protect and restore 
British imperial designs in Europe, Africa and Asia. 

A “CHRISTIAN LINE” IS NEEDED. The responsibility of the 
Christian forces of America is to reject every partisan “line” and 
to seek earnestly in these plastic days to fashion policies toward 
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LABOR SUNDAY OBSERVANCES 


Labor Sunday was observed by Central Christian Church, 
Memphis, Tennessee, with Dr. J. J. Walker, pastor, preaching on 
the subject, “The Carpenter f Nazareth.” Present for the occa- 
sion was the president of the Memphis Trade and Labor Council 
(AFL) and the president of Chapter 255 of the Foreman’s Asso- 
ciation of America (independent). 

In his sermon, according to Memphis newspapers, Dr. Walker 
declared that the worker is entitled to good housing, medical 
care and the assurance of an annual wage. “Since you are now 
in the saddle where capital once was,” he told labor leaders 
present, “be sure you are not so unwise as capital was.” He fur- 
ther reminded his hearers that “the constitution and by-laws of 
God are above the constitution and by-laws of any organization” 
and that the divine constitution and by-laws will eventually right 
the wrongs in both the labor unions and the churches, in both 
of which there is much of good and some wrongs. Labor should 
be “alert for internationalism,” he said. “I wish that labor of this 
country would join hands with labor of other nations and. deter- 
mine that the fruits of their work would never again be destroyed 
by a bomb at midnight and that never again would their sons 
have to be sent forth to kill or be killed.” At the conclusion of the 
service labor leaders present invited Dr. Walker to address their 
unions. 

At Lincoln, Nebraska, Paul Becker, pastor of the Bethany 
Christian Church, delivered an address, “Religion and Labor To- 
day,” over Station KFAB in the regular Sunday morning broad- 
cast, “Religion Today,” featured by that station. Mr. Becker 
stressed the statements of conviction about labor made by the 
various religious faiths in America and asserted that if he were a 
laboring man rather than a professional man he would join a 
labor union in order to enhance his own security and protect his 
economic rights. As a member of a labor union he would, he 
said, become active in the movement in order to protect demo- 
cratic procedures within his union. As a working member of a 
labor union, said Mr. Becker, he would be sensitive to public 
opinion and would seek to keep alive the consciousness that 
labor is a part of society and the world. 

At National City Christian Church, Washington, D. C., J. 
Warren Hastings preached on “When God Quits.” The church 
bulletin featuring the order of service carried on the front page 
Thomas Curtis Clark’s poem, “Song of the Christian Working- 
men.” 

At Downey Avenue Christian Church, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
in the absence of the pastor, F. W. Wiegmann, George Oliver 
Taylor preached on “The Worker and His Wage.” James A. Crain 
spoke at First Christian Church, Lafayette, Indiana, on “The 
Church and Labor.” 

One result of this closer friendship between the churches and 
labor has been that a considerable number of men and women 
connected with labor organizations have experienced a renewed 
interest in the Christian faith. A very large number of labor 
leaders are also active churchmen and churchwomen, some of 
them occupying high positions in local congregations and others 
eee larger denominational and interdenominational respon- 
sibilities, 


> 


CALIFORNIA CHURCHES PROTEST RACIAL 
DISCRIMINATION 


The following letter, written by a returned G. I., an active 
member of the Methodist Church was read in the pulpits of four- 
teen Chico, California, churches on Sunday, August 25, and ap- 
proved almost unanimously, according to Henry L. Searle, pastor 
of First Christian Church, in a letter to Social Action News- 
Letter. The statement was printed in the Chico newspapers. 

“An Open Letter to the Merchants of Chico Who are Discrim- 
inating Against Racial Minority Groups: 

“We wish to object most strenuously to the displaying of such 
signs as ‘White Trade Only’ in your places of business. It is our 
firm conviction that this reveals an attitude which is wholly un- 
American and un-Christian, and one which cannot be condoned. 

“We remind you that during the war our country selected 
men of all colors to do the fighting, to protect our homes and 


families, our way of life, yes, and our opportunity to maintain 


businesses. Color lines were forgotten in this time of national 
emergency. We cannot now revert to the Hitlerism of racial pre- 
judices that was largely responsible for the war if we are to win 
and hold the peace for which our countrymen of all races fought. 

“To cast aside a man because the accident of birth made his 
skin a different color from yours indicates a plain lack of common 
sense upon which we average Americans pride ourselves, and 
worse—a lack of friendly understanding without which our world 
will never survive. 

“We call upon you now to give some genuine thought to 
this matter. We are certain that fair minds and understanding 
hearts can arrive at only one decision—that the belief by all 
people in the brotherhood of all men under the Fatherhood of 
One God is our only hope for the world. 

“The following named Chico churches endorse this open letter 
and desire to make known to the public that their worship ser- 
vices are always open to everyone, regardless of race or color. 
In the spirit of Christian brotherhood.” 

The churches of Chico, under the leadership of this G. I. who 
learned in battle that the heart of a MAN may beat beneath 
the skin of a black man, a yellow man, or a red man and that 
nobility is not limited to the Caucasian race, have discovered 
something that St. Paul knew long ago when he wrote, “There 
can be neither Jew nor Greek, there can be neither bond nor 
free, there can be no male and female; for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” The churches of any community can take a stand 
against racial discrimination and other forms of social indecency 
if they have the leadership and the moral courage to do so 
Nothing will do more to earn the confidence and respect of the 
community than a forthright attitude on such issues. 


“THE CROSS TO BE BORNE, NOT BURNED” 


“The Cross is not to be burned, but borne,” says Dr. Louis D. 
Newton, president of the Southern Baptist Convention, comment- 
ing on the resurgence of the cross-burning Ku Klux Klan. “It is not 
something to be exploited, but experienced. Its glory is not seen 
in the flames of hate, but only in the light of love. This business of 
using the Cross as a symbol of intimidation will come to naught 
now, as it has in the past. Meanwhile, much damage may be done 
—damage to the community of economic, social, political and re- 
ligious goodwill.” (Interracial Notes.) 


SO. CALIFORNIA CONVENTION SPEAKS ON VITAL 
ISSUES 


Meeting in Los Angeles recently, the 58th annual convention 
of the Christian Churches of Southern California went on record in 
support of a Fair Employment Practices Commission for the State 
of California and in opposition to a law that would forbid owner- 
ship of land to aliens and legalize restrictive covenants in regl 
estate titles. The 4000 delegates in attendance approved a resolu- 
tion declaring “that all races of men are brothers and equal be- 
fore the law” and that “it is the duty of the Church of Christ to 
express itself... where these . . . principles seem to be in jeo- 
pardy.” (American Council on Race Relations.) 
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ON SOCIAL FRONTIERS 

If anyone has any doubt about the gigantic size of the brew- 
ing industry in the U. S., he needs merely to take a second look 
‘at the monthly releases of the Alcohol Tax Unit of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue of the U. S. Treasury Department. The com- 
parative statistics for July 1945 and July 1946, show that in 
July this year there was a slight decrease in production of beer 
over the same month last year, the difference being 7,373,166 
barrels as against 8,208,191 barrels a year ago. In terms of 
gallons it is 228,568,144 against 254,453,921. Remember, these 
production figures are for a single month! This is something more 
than one and one-half gallons for every man, woman and child, 
including babies, in the U. S. To make this amount of beer the 
brewers used 303,374,512 pounds (151,137 tons) of malt pro- 
ducts, corn, rice, wheat, barley, sorghum grain, soy beans, sugar 
and sirups, cassava, potatoes, and other products. The federal 
revenue on the 7,209,324 barrels withdrawn by payment of 
federal taxes mounted to $57,674,592, for only one month! 

, ae * * Xx 


__ According to the U. S. State Department, the number of dis- 
placed persons and refugees in Europe has been reduced from 
6% million persons as of May 1945, to slightly over a million in 
June 1946. Repatriation has been by every means—railway, 
motor truck, boat, airplane, and on foot. The majority of dis- 
placed persons remaining in Europe may be considered as un- 
repatriables who are unable or unwilling for various reasons, 
chiefly political and economic, to return to their own countries. 
The handling of these persons will become the concern of the 
proposed International Refugee Organization of U. N. 

* OK OK 


This fall, according to the U. S. State Department, 74 Ameri- 
can school teachers will stand before classes of British, Welsh 
and Scottish students while an equal number of teachers from 
England, Wales and Scotland will teach classes of American 
school children under a teacher exchange program newly in- 
augurated. The American teachers were selected from all fields 
of education from nursery school through high school. The 74 
British teachers were chosen from 1700 applicants. Each teacher 
assumes all traveling expenses and is granted a year’s leave of 
absence with pay from the school in which he is regularly em- 
ployed. In most instances teachers have been in touch with 


each other and have assurances of housing accommodations. 
* OK 


One of the important achievements of the first half year of 
existence of the United Nations was the setting up of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. The 15 judges of the Court were 
selected by the General Assembly and the Security Council at 
the London meetings. The Secretary-General immediately secured 

the Peace Palace at The Hague as headquarters for the Court. 
A solemn inaugural session was held on April 18, at the head- 
quarters and the Court held sessions until May 6, devoting itself 
to administrative questions, including the formation of the rules 
of court based .on the rules of the former Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 
* OK * 
The United Nations now owns the League of Nations’ build- 
_ ings at Geneva, Switzerland, transfer of title having been made 
en July 31, according to United Nations News (September, 
1946). Included in the transfer was the 400,000 volume League 
library, which will continue to be maintained in Geneva for the 
present. Other-activities of the League are gradually being trans- 
ferred to the new organization. In the meantime the new U. N. 
headquarters in New York requires a staff of 1200, with five or 
six hundred more to be added. The provisional budget for 1946 
is $21,500,000, of which the United States share is $6,153,000. 
The government had paid only $500,000 of this assessment at 
the end. of June. The selection of U. N. personnel is under the 
direction of Miss Mary Guillan Smieton, holder of an Honors 
degree from Oxford. As Under-Secretary in the Ministry of 
Labor she held the highest position ever accorded a woman in 
the British Civil Service. 
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DISCIPLE YOUNG PEOPLE IN MIGRANT SERVICE 


During the past summer several Disciple young people 
have worked among agricultural migrants under the joint spon- 
sorship of The United Christian Missionary Society and the Home 
Missions Council of North America on a subsistence basis, one- 
half of their support being provided by the department of Social 
Welfare of the Society and the remainder by the Home Missions 
Council. Reports received indicate not only that a valuable ser- 
vice was rendered by them but also that they profited from the 
experience. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture estimates that from 700,- 
000 to 1,500,000 persons, depending upon the seasons and on 
business conditions, constitute our army of nomadic agricultural 
workers. Single men and families, white Americans, Negroes, 
Spanish-Americans, Indians, Mexican nationals, and Jamaicans, 
they plant, harvest, and help process our crops and thus contri- 
bute to producing and conserving our food supply. Nationals of 
other countries are brought in under contracts with their govern- 
ments and receive the oversight and supervision of federal author- 
ities. Our own workers begin in the deep South and follow matur- 
ing crops northward, moving from place to place in broken down 
jalopies, dilapidated trucks, or by hitch-hiking. Since their stay 
in any one community is short only a few growers care to go the 
expense of providing adequate housing facilities. Many of them 
live under the most primitive conditions—in tents, under a tar- 
paulin stretched from car or truck, or in abandoned chicken- 
houses, cribs, or stables. In 43 localities the government has 
built modern camps, but in most areas housing, sanitary facilities, 
health provisions, and schools are either non-existent or inade- 
quate. 


Eagerly sought when their services are needed, they are 
seldom welcomed into the life of the community and are ex- 
pected to move on as soon as their work is done. Since they are 
temporary sojourners the community feels no obligation to ex- 
tend its services of health, education and social welfare to them. 
They are no longer rooted in their home communities and are 
essentially a drifting, homeless population, lacking in economic 
stability, educational opportunities, health services and religious 
ministry. ..To meet the needs of this group the Home Missions 
Council some years ago instituted its program of migrant work. 


Engaged in this service during the past summer were a num- 
ber of splendid young people from our churches and colleges. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Cuppy, Jr., of Phillips University, led a project 
at Grand Junction, Michigan, with the assistance of Miss Neta 
Estes. Mr. Cuppy worked in this locality in the summer of 1945, 
and brought his bride, a trained nurse, into the project this 
summer for the first time. The group carried on a day nursery in a 
schoolhouse, organized Bible classes, operated a social center 
for the workers and helped smooth out relationships with the 
growers, in addition to carrying on religious services. Their tasks 
included many types of service, from bathing seldom washed 
children, providing noon lunches in the day nursery, overcoming 
prejudice between townspeople and the migrants, to handling 
serious accident cases, raising funds for the needy, holding re- 
ligious services and community ‘sings,’ conducting recreation, 
and even putting out a fire! Miss May Sweet, also a Phillips 
student, served at Mount Pleasant, Michigan, where Miss Lois 
Strong did such splendid work in the summer of 1945. She did 
splendid service also at Fisher and Ortonville, Minnesota. Miss 
Herwanna Harrouff worked in the region of Marshall and Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan. Mr. E. F. Norwood also served in northern 
Indiana. Bob Lea, from Phillips, worked among the 18,000- 
20,000 cherry pickers in the Traverse City, Michigan area. His 
work included contacting state labor, health, sanitation and wel- 
fare officials and religious leaders of the area. Among the 
workers were Anglo-Americans, Spanish-speaking Americans, 
American Indians, Mexican nationals brought in under contract, 
and about 2000 tourists who came to pick cherries as a vacation 
lark. Religious services were held in English and Spanish, Bible 
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PLANNING THE LOCAL CHURCH PROGRAM ON 
WORLD ORDER 

All plans and prospects of the churches for the future improve- 
ment of society presume the continuation of our social institutions 
and the ongoing process of civilization. Over this presumption 
hangs the threat of an atomic arms race and war that in the 
opinion of all competent spokesmen would destroy civilization 
as we know it. 

World Order Sunday, November 10, thus takes on a more 
urgent character than at any previous time. For those ministers 
and local churches who want to provide their congregations with 
an opportunity commensurate with the urgency of the occasion 
the Department of Social Welfare is prepared to give assistance 
in planning a program of study and action. 

A Handbook on the Churches and World Order, 
prepared by the Commission on a Just and Durable Peace of 
the Federal Council of Churches is designed for those churches 
which desire to set up a series of study and discussion programs 
during October in preparation for World Order Sunday. Four 
topics are treated: Reconstruction, Human Rights, Control of 
Armaments, and World Community. It can be secured from the 
Commission, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., at 15¢ per 
single copy or $12 per 100. 

For use on World Order Sunday two helps are available 
from ithe same source. A Message to Our Fellow Chris- 
tians on World Order for use in the public services of the 
day, together with an interpretation of recent international 
events. Price 5c single, $4 per 100. The second is a Litany 
for World Peace at $1 per 100. 

To supplement these the Department will send samples and 
suggestions of a variety of recent and excellent publications 
on request. 

It is obvious that the issue of world order cannot be ade- 
quately dealt with at a single brief session. For those churches 
which wish to focus sharp attention on this matter the Depart- 
ment is prepared to help set up study groups running for longer 
or shorter periods, or to arrange week-end or mid-week con- 
ferences for more intense study, or to assist in planning a series 
of public addresses and discussions, in some instances furnishing 
speakers and leaders. 

Inasmuch as the present period of revolution and threatened 
world anarchy is at root the result of the absence of a cohesive 
and unifying faith, the lack of generally accepted moral attitudes, 
the conflict of devotion to variant spiritual principles, one of 
the greater needs is a re-examination of our basic Christian 
faith in its relevance to the world situation. This is obviously a 
greater challenge to intellectual effort than merely to acquaint 
oneself with the events of the day. 

Atomic Warfare and the Christian Faith, which is 
the second part of the report of the Commission on the Relation 
of the Church to War in the Light of the Christian Faith ap- 
pointed by the Federal Council of Churches, is an invaluable 
guide to groups seeking a clarification of the ultimate issues of 
Christian faith in a hazardous age. Copies can be obtained 
from The United Christian Missionary Society, 222 South Downey 
Avenue, Indianapolis 7, Indiana, at 10c each, or $8 per 100. 


DISCIPLE Y. P. IN MIGRANT SERVICE [Cont. from page 3] 
classes were organized and movies, hymn-sings and recreation 
conducted. Ernest Culpepper, a graduate of Jarvis Christian 
College, who spent several years as a Home Missions Council 
worker until a group of migrants settled at St. Joseph, Michigan 
called him as their pastor, also served in this area, with Mrs. 
Culpepper. In the vicinity of Des Plaines, Illinois, Reuben L. 
Speaks, graduate of Southern Christian Institute and Drake Uni- 
versity, carried on the same sort of program. In September 
Reuben entered Drew Theological Seminary to prepare for rural 
religious extension work. Mr. and Mrs. David Rocha, locally 
supported, ministered to Spanish-speaking field workers in the 
region of south central Minnesota, making their headquarters at 
Blue Earth. Miss Rebecca Simms, R.N., another Phillips student 
and missionary-in-training, served as nurse at the Hazel Green 
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(Ky.) hospital. Enlistment and training of these young people 
was done by Miss Dorothy Knowles, daughter of Herbert Knowles, 
pastor of Broadway Christian Church, Cleveland, Ohio, who has 
been with the Home Missions Council for several years as a field 


supervisor. 


WORLD TEMPERANCE SUNDAY [Cont. from page 1] 


National Temperance Movement, 1321 Chicago Temple Build- 
ing, 77 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 

National Womans Christian Temperance Union, 1730 Chicago 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

National Anti-Saloon League, Washington, D. C. 


CHURCHES AND WORLD ORDER [Cont. from page 1] 

the rest of the world worthy of the high profession of Christian 
faith. This difficult task is being burdened with further difficulties 
by some Christian spokesmen. For example, the president of an 
important theological seminary and a prominent leader in the 
ecumenical church movement in a recently published article urges 
America to furnish full military power to crush the Communists of 
China. The reason he gives for this drastic intervention is that we 
shall need China as a base against Russia in event of war. One 
might think more highly of his recommendation if it had some- 
where raised the question of justice to all men, particularly to the 
Chinese, not to speak of the obligation Christians have to make 
peace among men rather than aggravate wars. 


The formulation of this “Christian line” cannot be delegated 
to a few leaders, whether self-chosen or designated. What is 
desperately needed is a groundswell of informed, intelligently 
critical, resolute opinion on the part of the Christian people of 
America. The vacillating and subservient position of the church is 
primarily a result of the lack of any such opinion at present. To 
create that opinion and to bring it to bear upon the policies and 
conduct of our own nation and insofar as possible upon other na- 
tions is the most urgent task of the moment. This day is seeing not 
only a crucial test of democracy but also a test of the ability of 
the Christian forces to bring to the life of the world the insights 
and resources of the Word of God. r. 


This responsibility rests finally upon the local church and its 
leadership. If the battle is lost here a new Dark Ages is upon us 
and our children. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found suggestions for churches 


He are concerned to rise to this imperative of their Christian 
aith. 


WHY STRIKES? 


Under the caption of “The Facts of Life on $43.10 a Week,” 
The CIO News (August 19) gives a reason for strikes and in- 
dustrial unrest. According to the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
the average weekly wage for workers in manufacturing industries 
in the U. S. is currently $43.10 per week. The NEWS sent out a 
reporter to interview Washington housewives to ascertain how 
far they would get keeping a family of four on that income. He 
found that $20.50 would be required for food for the four mem- 
bers of the family; $6.25 for housing at the rate of $28 per 
month (Where can you get it?); clothing $3; fuel $1; furnishings 
$2.22; heat and lights $1.86; phone $1.06; transportation $1.50; 
medical care $1.78; personal care $1.65; recreation $1.00; life 
insurance $1.77; reading 50c; dues and gifts $1.65, tobacco 
$1.26, and children’s allowance 30c, social security 43c. Even 
this minimum totals $46.73, leaving a deficit of $3.63. Almost 
any housewife will testify that many of the items listed above are 
below the minumum required for good health and decent living. 
Food, for example, is allowed at the rate of $5 per person per 
week, or about 23'%c per meal. Clothing a family of four, in- 
cluding a working father, a mother and two children, can hardly 
be done on $14 per month. Medical care, which includes dental 
care as well as doctor’s bills and medicines, 
on $1.78 per week. 


can hardly be done — 


